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FORWARD 


“De-fanging the snake” is likely the most well known tactic of Filipino 
Martial Arts. Most people familiar with this will immediately think of the 
gunti (scissor strike) or the segang (direct hand strike). However, there are 
many other ways to “de-fang the snake.” There are also many types of 
disarming techniques to take away the weapons of an opponent. This 1s the 
subject matter that will be covered in this publication. 
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PREFACE 


Why write this book? What is the purpose of it, and to whom is it written? 
First, this book is written for all Filipino martial arts students who desire to 
gain some fundamental understanding of the tactics and techniques in 
which to practice and learn. This should afford the student a way to improve 
and develop, especially if they do not have consistent training with an 
instructor or if that training is one-sided. Some who train in this art are 
particularly good at one range (either long, medium, or close quarters). 
Thus they keep to the range that they are good. For a more balanced 
approach, I will introduce and cover all the different ranges. 


Second, I am writing this book for the instructors with the hope of giving a 
different idea or point of view on how to teach the structure, the tactics, and 
the techniques of the art in such a way that their students can better retain 
their knowledge. 


From teaching these arts for more than twenty years, I have developed a 
curriculum that has gone through many revisions, and I have also learned 
much about people and in how to teach them. Teaching an individual in 
one-on-one sessions is completely different than teaching a group of ten or 
more. This book is written for those instructors who teach in a general way 
and not necessarily on an individual basis. With individual, one-on-one 
training, an instructor can cover more detailed knowledge and tailor the 
training. In addition, the student also has more opportunity to ask questions, 
voice opinions, and take notes. A group class is not necessarily conducive 
to this and, in some cases, asking too many questions is discouraged 
because it holds up the training. 


Let me clarify from the outset that this book is not on the Filipino culture, 
the Filipino history, or any particular Filipino fighting style or method. 
There is simply too much history in the Philippines with too many fighting 
systems. There are even too many distinct cultures in the Philippines. Even 
as a political structure or region, the Philippines are not necessarily one 


culture or one continent. It is made up of thousands of islands with many 
small collective cultural regions, and the history of the Islands became so 
varied over each governmental influence. For instance, the various 
historical time periods include the pre-Spanish invasion and occupation, the 
period when the Spanish ruled, the period during the American occupation 
and pacification, the period during the Japanese occupation in World War II, 
the time of American reoccupation, and the eventual period of 
independence of the Philippines. So which history am I really able to 
discuss or write about? Filipino martial arts span all of these time periods. 
Therefore, it is very difficult to get into the depths of the history, culture, 
and religion. Although I have some knowledge in these areas, I do not claim 
to be an expert on Filipino culture or history. Also, no matter how much 
you know and try to discuss it, there will always be someone with a 
contradicting opinion. Hence I will leave this kind of discussion to the 
historians, anthropologists, and politicians. 


Guro Dan Inosanto has taught me a combination of the arts from all of these 
eras and regions. He has taught the arts that are common in the southern, 
northern, and central regions, which are a combination of styles instead of 
any one particular style. 


MY TEACHERS 


To say that my teachers are some of the finest instructors in the world, as 
well as some of the finest people in the world, would be an understatement. 
They are individuals with high character and morals, and it 1s reflected in 
the way they teach these arts. Over the years of being under their teaching, I 
have learned how to be a better person, a better leader, a better martial 
artist, and a better teacher of martial arts. 


Dan Inosanto 


Dan Inosanto is one of my teachers whom I highly respect. He is a man I 
would really like to emulate. It is difficult to put into words who this man 
is. When it comes to Filipino Martial Arts, he has more knowledge and skill 
than any man on earth. Now he himself would never admit to it, but he 
easily stands head and shoulders above anyone. He has trained and taught 
martial arts for more than 60 years. And while I am not writing his 
biography, I do want to express my appreciation of him knowing that a 
small acknowledgment at the front of a book could never adequately 
express the influence he had on me in my life. 


I literally jumped up and down when I was certified by him as an instructor. 
I was finally recognized by the man that I respected most. I also realized, 
from that point forward, it was going to be a bigger challenge for me than it 
had been to get there. And it did take a great deal to get there. I still get a 
little choked up thinking about what I went through and how long it took. 
So to my teacher, Dan, thank you for everything. 


Dan has a working knowledge of every aspect of martial arts. Whether in 
teaching children, elite special forces, or everyone in between, he can either 


teach the most basic thing or reveal a lifetime”s worth of knowledge in a 
single blinding motion. I believe the world owes Dan Inosanto a huge debt, 
and some people may actually owe their life to him. I think that just about 
says 1t all. 


Paula Inosanto 


Paula Inosanto is probably the most influential female in the history of 
martial arts. Her impact on martial arts today is immeasurable. Having 
organized and maintained an organization that spans the globe, she reviews 
countless hours of videotape watching over students and instructors 
worldwide to evaluate, maintain, and ensure that the highest standard of 
proficiency in the arts are achieved. She reaches out globally more than any 
other person I know. Especially with her husband who teaches 15 or 20 
different arts, she has the daunting task to make sure that students maintain 
their standards and integrity. To recognize my instructors without 
mentioning Simo Paula would just not be complete. 


I have to thank her for all the help and guidance that she has given me over 
the years. Her advice has been invaluable to me in maintaining my own 
school, my students, and sometimes my sanity. Many do not realize all of 
the things that a martial arts instructor deals with. As a person in her 
position, Simo Paula has probably heard it all, and she had all the answers. 
Moreover, I do not want to minimize her direct contribution to the art in any 
way. In fact, I know first hand as well as from the stories her husband tells 
me, that she is a fantastic martial artist, and that is all the confirmation one 
needs. 


Joel Clark 


Although I am not sure if Sifu Joel would want me to mention him, I am 
going to anyway. Joel Clark is one of the best martial artists that I have ever 
seen, and I have seen some really good ones. He is absolute poetry in 
motion with a stick. His mastery of the weapon is apparent whether he is 
moving in super slow motion or at full speed. As a student, I have learned 
so much from watching him wield the weapon. Even at the instructor level, 
there were some things I never fully understood until I saw Joel Clark 
demonstrating them with Dan Inosanto. I really learned about how the 
weapon is supposed to be used. Many do not realize who and what they are 
seeing because he is an assistant to Dan, but I cannot say enough about Joel 
Clark. Not only is he a fantastic Filipino martial artist, but he is also quite 
good at Capoeira, Shoot-wrestling, Maphindo Silat, Brazilian Jujitsu, and 
Jeet Kune Do. He is even good at stuff he does not like, but I am not going 
to mention those things. Not that I claim to know the man, I do know that 
he likes coffee, and I do consider him a friend. 


Sifu Francis Fong 


My Wing Chun instructor has probably taught me as much about Filipino 
martial arts as any of my Filipino martial arts instructors. This is especially 
true to the extent that I must mention him in this book on Filipino martial 
arts. Through Wing Chun, the understanding of controlling and attacking 
along the centerline has made me a better martial artist. In every aspect, 
Wing Chun has improved my Filipino martial arts and has benefitted me 
more than what another 10 years of studying Filipino martial arts could ever 
do. Thus, I express my deepest gratitude to Francis Fong. He has been like a 
father to me more than any other person I train with, and I mean that in 
more ways than I am willing to talk about. 


And Many More 


There are many others who have influenced me in Filipino martial arts that 
it would be impossible to mention all of them. And even though I may have 
trained with them for a brief time, I would still consider them as my 
teachers as I have learned much from each of them. Included are many 
friends and students whom I have learned as much from them as they have 
from me. 


GETTING IT RIGHT 


Years of teaching, training, practicing, and researching have gone into this 
publication. This book is nothing more than a gift to my students and to 
anyone else seeking to learn about and teach the structure of Filipino 
martial arts. If this helps you to improve, then I will have done my job. 
Over the years and through many curriculum changes, I have always sought 
to add new training methods, skill development exercises, and drills to 
improve the overall effectiveness of the arts that I teach at my school. As an 
instructor, I have realized that increasing the content in the curriculum is not 
necessarily a beneficial thing. The volume of material can become so 
overwhelmingly vast that, not only is it difficult for the student to learn it 
all, it is also difficult to teach it all as well. This is especially true with the 
modern student who is only available to train a couple of times a week. 
Over the last few years, my goal has simply been to make my students 
better. Thus I have come to the conclusion that the importance is not in how 
much material you teach, but rather in how well you teach the student to 
develop their muscle memory and to retain a solid understanding of what 
they are doing. This is far more important than teaching ten thousand 
different exercise techniques. 


In this book, I have limited the content to single stick, double stick, and 
single knife (or dagger). This much already contains the essence of the art 
and provides a base from which everything can flow out. When you read 
and study this book, it is my hope that you will gain some insight, not only 
in how to practice this art with its techniques, tactics, and strategies, but 
also in how to teach it in a simplified way to make your students better. 


Aside from the curriculum material, the techniques, and even the teacher, 
there is another factor that depends upon the attitude and discipline of the 
student. It has been said that you can give the worst teacher in the world a 
talented, hard working student, and he may turn out well in spite of his 
instruction. Conversely, you can give the best teacher in the world a lazy, 
lackadaisical student, and he may not turn out well. My instructor, 


Magulang Na Guro Dan Inosanto, has said this to me many times, and I 
believe 1t. Of course, a disciplined student is bound to be even more 
successful if the instructor is properly knowledgeable and caring in his 
approach. So as instructors, take heed to make sure your students learn the 
techniques, and then drill them to attain muscle memory. Also make sure 
that they understand the intention behind the techniques and tactics. 


This is particularly important to point out because of the proliferation of 
Filipino martial arts in the United States today. The training methods can 
often overshadow the true concepts and principles behind the art, such that 
the art itself can become completely decimated with erroneous 
interpretations of training methods and training exercises. Every system of 
Filipino martial arts, regardless of the region or style, has at its core a 
number of exercises and drills that make up the bulk of that training. As 
these drills and exercises are taught, the instructor may have difficulty 
explaining the practical execution of these drills as they pertain to real life 
situations. This may lead to the creation of so-called “reality-based” martial 
arts or training styles. But the truth of the matter is that you cannot get any 
more “reality-based” in the Filipino martial arts. What is actually happening 
is that the instructors are either not explaining to the student what they are 
really training to do, or they have forgotten why they are doing what they 
do. Therefore, their entire curriculum ends up becoming merely a large 
number of training exercises and drills. Moreover, they spar based on those 
drills, and it just does not quite gel into the real fighting art that it is. One 
must look at each drill and isolate the positions and angles. This will 
usually give you the answer to what the drill is all about. Therefore, we 
must put into the student’s mind the following: why are they doing 
something, what is it that they are doing, when should they do it, how do 
they do it, and then what do they do if it fails. 


Most Filipino martial arts involve drills that flow from one technique to the 
next. However, no one explains the real reason that you flow from one 
technique to the next is because when one particular technique fails, it 
causes you to defend and then re-counter. Hence, the “Sumbrata” drills and 
the “Hubad” drills are really exercises allowing one to practice failing and 
recovering. Basically, they involve any technique that starts, fails, and then 
ends up in another place. Then you reciprocate, allowing your training 


partner to do that same or similar thing by starting a technique, have it fail, 
recover from that failure, and then attack again on that same line or another 
line. 


Unfortunately, what has happened in training methods that are out there 
today 1s that people are very good at drilling these drills, but they do not 
really know what they mean or why they are doing them. For instance in 
Higot hubad lubad (hubad) drills, you are actually defending an attack, 
countering, and attacking, then allowing your partner to defend and re- 
counter it. The key word here would be that you are allowing him to defend 
and counter. This becomes a symmetrical training exercise that is cyclical. 
It can vary by different angles and/or types of attack, but it is essentially 
still cooperative. 


So I found it necessary to break these down into their component parts on 
how to execute the techniques several different ways. By breaking it down 
into four points of entry with three techniques for each point of entry, it will 
provide a basic understanding of what is really happening. Then when one 
goes back and does the drill, the student actually develops quite rapidly by 
having a little bit more understanding of what is going on, instead of just 
mindlessly doing a cyclical exercise. 


TRAINING METHODS 


With so many different training methods, styles, and systems in the Filipino 
martial arts, it is literally impossible to write about them all in a single 
book. We are bound to leave somebody out causing anger or hurt feelings. 
So this book is not about any particular method, style, or system. It is 
simply about what I teach at my school in the way that it was taught to me. 
I believe this method to be valuable and helpful to anyone whether beginner 
or advanced. What I will cover in this book is derived from what is known 
as the Inosanto Blend. It primarily draws from the Lacoste system, 
Villabrille, Ilustrisimo, and some Balintawak. Although I do not teach any 
particular system in its entirety, I do believe each one has so much to offer 
that you cannot focus on one. This might sound like a “Jack of all trades, 
master of none.” However, we do incorporate a little bit of everything and 
excel at all of it. I will present a set of principles aimed at helping students 
learn through repetitive drilling which develops muscle memory. By clear 
and concise explanations of how, where, when, and why particular tactics 
and strategies are used, the student should retain a certain amount of 
knowledge that is unquestionable. They should also be able to execute with 
a high degree of proficiency all of the techniques taught. 


DOUBLE STICK 


Siniwali/Dobli Baston 


The first part of this book will cover the double stick. We will begin with 
the basic building blocks for coordination, timing, and distance awareness 
that is vital to the study of any weapon system or martial art. Listed below 
are the nine areas for the double stick in our curriculum. As I touch on some 
basic strategy and tactics, I will focus on the structure of the art, its 
methodology, and the system. We will also cover the single stick portion as 
well as the single dagger portion in later chapters. We will not cover the 
double dagger, the stick and dagger, or the long blade techniques in this 
book. This will be left for the next volume. There is also the empty hand 
portion that will likely have its own separate volume. Nevertheless, one can 
apply the stick techniques to the blade, and still have approximately eighty 
percent proficiency. Of course, it goes without saying that one would need 
to remove any stick grabbing and the associated disarming techniques when 
one deals with a blade. In addition, we will also be covering all of the 
footwork, which is a vital necessity with any bladed art. 


1. Siniwali 

2. Dobli Baston 

3. Advante-y-Reterada 
4. Scissor/Gunti 


5. Disarming/Agaw 


6. Broken Timing/Trickery and Deception/Florette—Repelon 
7. Flow Drills/Sumbrata (Contra y Contra) 
8. Combining the Skills/Decadena 


9. Dobli Baston/Espada/Cut to Kill (Deep Scissors) 


Siniwali (Weaving Rattan) 


Siniwali is considered to be an ugrat (or root) motion, meaning that it can 
be found in every aspect of Kali from double stick to empty hands. Siniwali 
drills are primarily for skill development purposes. It is not a fighting sub- 
system like some other aspects of Kali. Siniwali means “to weave rattan,” 
as it can be used to describe the act of weaving a basket. The first basic 
technique is called Heaven Six. It is rhythmical, incorporating a forehand 
motion and two backhand motions by way of two labtik and one retik 
motion. This is illustrated with three high strikes (HHH). 
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This helps build coordination and timing, and it can be done with or without 
footwork. Heaven can also be done as an umbrella drill. This involves a 
forehand, a backhand, and a forehand timed as a single blow with the first 
forehand. It travels around the head, and hence the term, umbrella. 
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Think of the umbrella as the angles that the left and right hand feeds (angles 
l and 2) which traverse the head and shoulders. 


The second basic technique is Heaven Standard (high/low/high or HLH), 
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and the third is called Earth (LLL). 
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34 


56 
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At this stage, I incorporate the footwork: female, male, and direct lateral 
triangles (not to be confused with the lateral triangle to be mentioned later). 


Female triangle 


12 


Male triangle 


34 


Direct lateral triangle 


34 


The next stage is the addition of prefixes, such as horizontal, diagonal, 
vertical, labtic abanico, florette, and repelon. 


Eight Variations Drill 
HHH HHH 

HHL HHL 

HLL HLL 

HLH HLH 

LHL LHL 

LLL LLL 

LHH LHH 


LLH LLH 


All of the above give a solid understanding of the basics. 


The following stage involves learning broken timing. Siniwali has a high 
retik and a low retik set prior to the base six which can be just heaven or all 
of the eight variations. It may also include an umbrella as the first motion. 
The Siniwali series can also be done with the backhand side starting first 
with the prefixes added as well. Similar to the Wing Chun butterfly swords, 
Kali sticks can also be used in similar fashion. Keep in mind that there are 
512 variations of Siniwali drills that cannot be mentioned here. One can 
experiment with these variations on your own time. 


Dobli Baston 


These consist of a figure 8 (up and down), 4-count long and 4-count short, 
tandem strikes, thrust slash combos, LHL, HLH, from abierta (open) and 
cerrada (closed) positions. The two sticks can also be swung as one with 
each following the same path. Try the following as a numerato exercise: 
Stroke numbers 1-2-1, and then do it following each stick closely while 
chasing the other. The footwork can be a shuffling, like a boxer who flows 
in and out with the strikes. Use the lateral triangle to support the in and out 
motions. Your body should also drop slightly from low to high blows. This 
is adding body dynamics to your strikes. Do not merely swing the sticks 
like a fool. You will find that in sparring, you will most commonly use the 
abierta (open) position at a longer range and the cerrada (closed) position 
when closer. Scissoring in Siniwali will take their natural course randomly 
from the initial contact. One may also try the tandem strikes with the 
florette and repelon strikes. There is also a widely taught exercise called 
Cobb-Cobb, which I personally refuse to teach where the practitioners stand 
upright and begin striking high/high, middle/middle, and then low/low all 
while moving to a crouching stance. 


There are also other commonly taught methods which are not in our 
curriculum like stick twirling from both sides in forward circles, in reverse 
circles, and opposite directions. These methods may actually appear on belt 
tests with some styles. However, it is my opinion that you can do these 
things yourself, and there is no need to test these methods. 


Traveling/Advante-Y-Reterada 


This drill is used for footwork, distance awareness, hand and foot 
coordination, timing, and advanced thinking. Much like the Siniwali 8 


variations drill, the thinking has to be projected to the next movement 
instead of the one you are currently doing. 


X, X, HLH, HLH, 4-count, 4-count, roof block, return +1 angle. 
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1314 
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2728 


2930 
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You may add Siniwali drill combinations as well into this basic. The 
footwork here is a base variety where the first steps are rounded female 
triangle steps. The second steps involve splitting the triangle as you move 
forward. The reverse motion is opposite the rounded male step followed by 
male retracing or crossover steps. 


Splitting the triangle 
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Footwork for opposites attracted is large rounded inverse male triangle. 
This is only done when moving backwards. 


Opposites attracted 


Once you have established all of these basics, it is up to you not only to 
maintain the skill, but also to experiment and to progress in them. This is 
why I changed our belt curriculum so often. In keeping me challenged, this 
has led to many innovations in our training methods. 


Scissor/Gunti 


Scissor is also an ugrat (root) motion that can be found in every aspect of 
Kali from double stick to empty hands training. There are open and closed 
positions for the scissor drill with Stages 1 through 5 follow-ups. The 
follow up is usually determined by the position of the scissor (open or 


closed). The depth of the blow is on three levels: the knuckles, the elbow, 


and the body or head respectively. 
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Knuckle from open position 12 


Elbow from open position 12 


Body from open position 1 2 


Knuckle from closed position 12 


Elbow from closed position 1 2 


Body from closed position 1 2 


In your base drill, the scissor will typically be used with a deflection of the 
attacker’s stick with a simultaneous hit to the forearm and a return strike at 
the attacker’s returning stick (or opposite stick). Assuming your first hit is 
successful enough to cause an immediate reaction, the return strike is 
almost always directed at the opponent’s jaw or ear. During training, the 
blows must be as deliberate and accurate as possible to hit a specific 
anatomical target and not just at a general area. Even if one must slow down 
at a snail’s pace to ensure this during training, it will pay off in the future. 
Moreover, accuracy will also reduce the likelihood of accidentally injuring 
your training partners. The speed will eventually come along. In fact, you 
will gain greater speed if you train accurately and progress properly. 


Disarming/Agaw 


Disarming should always be done as an afterthought, as a by-product of the 
hitting. In the learning process, the disarm training is done by “dry fire.” 
This means that the disarm 1s practiced by itself with little movement or 
striking. Once the basics are under control, then the disarms are done by the 
numbers or abecedario. In this way, you progress through the numbering 
system by disarming each one to learn the weakness of each specific angle. 
For instance while the feeder is doing motions 1, 2, and 3, the disarm can be 
done on the second or third motion. 


The base disarms are as follows: 


1. Inside deflection, inside 
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34 


56 


and outside 


34 


56 


2. Directa, inside 


34 


and outside 


34 


3. Roof, short 


12 


34 


and long 


34 


4. Middle grip, top 


12 


and bottom 


12 


34 


56 
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5. Sumgob, inside 


12 


34 


and outside 


34 


56 


6. Switch, inside 


34 


56 


and outside 


12 


56 


7. Pluma (or reverse grip) 


12 


8. Disarms against the backhand side 


12 


34 


56 


Broken Timing /Trickery and Deception 


This 1s the most complex and difficult part of the art to teach, which is why 
it is rarely taught. The main idea is to use rhythm as a base. In other words, 
you would impose a certain rhythm on an opponent, and then attempt to 
break that rhythm to expose a weak point in the opponent's stroke. “Attack 
by drawing” is another means by which deception is used to present a faux 
weakness in your skill or ability so that you can counter when the opponent 
tries to take advantage of it. 


Leave one stick slightly exposed. As the opponent attempts to strike, attack 
with your other stick so as to catch him unawares. 


As taught in the traveling drill, this is known as “opposites attract.” 


Florette is a deception of time and is also an attack by drawing. The 
principle here is to start a strike and then, while in mid swing, make a 
circular motion on the same line of attack to catch the opponent off guard. 


78 


Repelon is a deception on the line or angle of attack. As you start your 
attack on angle one, you then change it to angle three mid way. 


“_ 


Please note that all of these tactics require good stick handling skills and 
should be used when some sense of the opponent’s skill has been 
ascertained. When all is said and done, the simplest moves are always the 
safest. “I teach you angle 1 and 2, you fight any style ok.” Grandmaster 
John Lacoste. 


Fractions are another version using deception of rhythm in order to cause 


your opponent's stick to be placed within your striking range that is out of 
sync with normal labtic or retik type of blows. 


Strikes can resemble the following patterns: X, 


Master these skill sets and you will have mastered the art. 


SINGLE STICK 


Solo Baston 


1-12 Largo Mano (Long Range)— Abecedario (By the Numbers) 


Angle 1 


Angle 2 


Angle 3 


Angle 4 


Angle 5 


Angle 6 


Angle 7 


Angle 8 


Angle 9 


Angle 10 


Angle 11 


Angle 12 
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Long range dictates that there is no blocking. Here the main tactic is to strike 
the opponent’s limbs. The primary target is the opponent’s body part closest 
to you, which is usually their hand. The secondary target is the forearm or 
elbow, which is used most often in training. With a higher degree of skill, 
you may also chose to strike the opponent more directly on the collarbone or 
some other body area. However, this will more readily expose you to counter 
attacks. The best option is to keep the hand as your primary target. For safety 
reasons, the arm is the best option used in training. Footwork, timing, and 
distance awareness are the key elements in training. 


The training method is as follows: 


A. Meet the force (segang)—This is when your stick travels in direct 
opposition to your opponent’s. The tip of your stick meets the knuckles or 


arm of your opponent. 


B. Follow the force (segang)—This is when your stick follows the 
opponent's blow and makes contact as it passes on the arm or knuckles of 
your opponent. 
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C. Abierta (open position)— This is when you strike the opponent’s 
oncoming blows from the open position. 


D. Cerrada (closed position)— This is when you strike your opponent’s 
oncoming blows from the closed position. 


E. Free style—This is when all positions are used at will. 


These are to be learned in five stages. Each stage is one strike in time. In 
other words, stage one 1s one strike for an opponent's one strike. Stage two 
would be two strikes for an opponent's one strike. Stage five would be five 
strikes for an opponent’s one strike. 


Note that this is also considered a disarm. Actually, striking the opponent’s 
limb is the highest order of disarm, and the hardest to counter. 


The above should be practiced first in a single spot, moving one foot at a 
time, moving from side to side while striking and practicing it. After this, 
one should feed the numbering system randomly and with different partners. 


1. Figure 8 upward and downward (or X-pattern) punctuated by low and 
high backhands, one retik, and one labtik. 


2. Abanico (fanning) this is striking with the stick in a rapid fanning motion. 
This is done horizontally, diagonally, and vertically. 


3. Stroking patterns (air training angles) are as follows: 


a. 1-2-9-4 


b. 2-9-4-1 


c. 9-4-1-2 


These should be done with both hands while student is stationary and with 
all types of footwork. 


4. Florette consists of strikes that repeat angles with a twirling motion. At 
first, you should practice one angle at a time. Then practice them in two's, 
three’s, and four’s. With better stick handling skills, try florette during the 
stroking patterns and for strategic and tactical reasons. 


5. Repelon is similar to florette except the angle is changed during the 
twirling process. For instance, angle 1 changes to angle 3 or angle 2 changes 
to angle 4. Again, this should be done one at a time and eventually combined 
with other exercises. 


Deflections (Riposte) 


I. Basic Defenses—Abecedario 1-12 


A. Deflect all angles with stick pointed up, hand on stick for support 
(balintawak). 
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B. Deflect all angles with stick pointed down, hand on opponent’s hand for 
support. 


Angle 1 


Angle 3 
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C. Deflect high strikes with stick pointed up, low strikes with stick pointed 
down. 


D. Deflect angles, as you will. 


II. Riposte Stages 1 to 5—Abecedario 1-12 


(Riposte is an attack after a defensive motion.) 


A. Deflect all angles with stick pointed up and return with backhand or 
forehand strike. 


Angle 1—Follow up 1 


Angle 1—Follow up 2 


Angle 1—Follow up 3 


Angle 1—Follow up 4 
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Angle 2—Follow up 1 
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Angle 2—Follow up 2 


Angle 2—Follow up 3 


Angle 3—Follow up 1 


Angle 3—Follow up 2 


Angle 3—Follow up 3 


Angle 3—Follow up 4 


Angle 4—Follow up 1 


Angle 4—Follow up 2 


Angle 4—Follow up 3 


Angle 4—Follow up 4 


B. Deflect all angles with stick pointed down and return with umbrella strike 


or #8 strike. 


Angle 1—Follow up 1 


Angle 1—Follow up 2 
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Angle 1—Follow up 3 
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Angle 1—Follow up 4 


Angle 2—Follow up 1 


Angle 2—Follow up 2 
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Angle 2—Follow up 4 


Angle 3—Follow up 1 


Angle 3—Follow up 2 


Angle 3—Follow up 3 
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Angle 3—Follow up 4 


Angle 4—Follow up 1 


Angle 4—Follow up 2 
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Angle 4—Follow up 3 


Angle 4—Follow up 4 


C. Deflect high strikes with stick pointed up and low strikes with stick 
pointed down. Return with forehand, backhand, umbrella strikes, and +8 
strike. 


D. Deflect and return strikes, at will. This means to return the strikes with 
your preference for thrust or slash. 


Stage one is one strike for one of the opponent’s strike. Likewise, stage two 
is two for one. Stage five is five strikes for one of the opponent's strike. 
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Disarms— Abecedario 1-12 (By the Numbers) 


Angle 1—Stick pointed up 


A. Inside deflection. Snake. Wrap arm counter clockwise around opponent's 
stick. 
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B. Inside deflection. Strip forward. Capture hand, and invert stick while 
striking the opponent’s ribs. Follow through to disarm stick. 
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C. Inside deflection. Stick strip. Capture stick. Hit arm. Twist stick and press 
across own stick. 
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D. Switch hit. Partially deflect opponent’s stick to the inside while switching 
to the outside. Bring hand to side. Pull stick out with free hand. 
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Angle 2—Stick pointed up 


A. Outside deflection to vine wrapping arm around stick to disarm. 


B. Outside deflection to stripping under the arm. 
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C. Outside deflection to stripping over the arm. 
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D. Outside deflection to thrust to vine wrap with stick hand. 
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Angle 3—Stick pointed down 


A. Low wing to punyo to downward strip. 
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B. Low wing to umbrella to backward strip. 
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C. Low wing to snake with supporting hit to head or knee. 
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D. Low wing to punyo to hand grab to forward strip. 


Angle 4—Stick pointed down 


A. Low wing to vine with abanico support. 
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B. Low wing to eye thrust to top punyo strip. 
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C. Low wing to strip under arm. 


D. Low shield to strip down. 
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Angle 5—Stick pointed down 


A. Low wing to punyo to downward strip. 


B. Low wing to umbrella to backward strip. 


C. Low wing to snake with supporting hit to head or knee. 


D. Low wing to punyo to hand grab to forward strip. 


These should include follow up hits as per ability. 


Abecedario Corto 


In short, this is the crash system for when you need to move in immediately 
or when you get a sense that your opponent has long range superiority. It is a 
defensive entry and takedown together in one blinding motion. The disarm is 
either ignored or relegated to a sidebar of the whole tactic. In essence, this is 
an “all-or-nothing” move and should be used judiciously. The following are 
only samples of the tactics that are interchangeable relative to position and 
timing. They are not just explanations for a specific technique or for a 
specific angle. 


Angle 1. 


Switch-hit to punch with stick hand, while maintaining contact with 
opponent’s stick arm. Place stick on throat and grab from behind with free 
hand. Wedge the opponent’s neck between your stick and your hand with 
your stick resting on back of your neck. Kick out the opponent’s right leg 
with your left leg at the back of his knee. 
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Angle 2. 


Use outside deflection. Strike the opponent's ear with the shaft of your stick. 
Use your right knee to strike his right thigh. Step behind his leg. Grab your 
stick palm up with your left hand. Crush the opponent’s collarbone and drop 
your weight while twisting to your left. While on the ground, crush the 
larynx by grabbing and pressing your stick with both hands. 
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Angle 3. 


Use low wing deflection to punyo to #8 strike. Pull opponent’s head into 
your left elbow. Grab your own stick using a paper cutter motion to apply 
pressure to the nerve on the neck. Step back, twisting with the left leg. Point 
the stick down to throw. Strike to follow up. 
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Angle 4. 


Use dropstick deflection to thrust to groin. Throw opponent by wedging the 
stick behind the left knee and to the inside of right knee just above the 
kneecap. Strike the head and knee. Stomp on opponent’s stick hand. 
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SINGLE DAGGER/ KNIFE 


This section of the book has given me great pause due to a sense of moral 
responsibility in not condoning a knife against knife fight. Therefore, this 
section will be about the strategy and tactics of empty hand against the 
knife. Emphasis will be on solid principles for survival against an armed 
attacker with a knife. We will display some improvised weapons as well as 
empty hand tactics to go against a knife fighter. These techniques should 
work very well against any opponent whether they be an unskilled attacker, 
a highly skilled knife wielder, a crazy person flailing away, or a cool, 
calculating killer stalking you. As simple as these tactics are, nothing is fool 
proof. Going against someone with a knife or any weapon also requires a 
good amount of luck no matter how skilled you are. 


The first principle in all knife defense involves using distance. By 
increasing the space between you and the opponent, you can gain the 
advantage by creating time and angles. Make your opponent turn to face 
you, not just once, but constantly. For the opponent to adjust to your 
position to get a better angle to cut you creates lag time from which to 
counterstrike. In this type of engagement, focus on hitting the opponent, not 
on grabbing the knife. Try to avoid the knife. Slip it, hit it, or slap it, but 
foremost, hit the opponent. Strike the arm, hand, face, or kick the groin, but 
make him suffer. 


Number one, if he is dealing with your threats, he is not formulating a plan 
to attack. Number two, (and I will argue that this might be number one but 
everything cannot be number one), protect your centerline. I advise against 
reaching out to attack your opponents limbs. Rather, let them come in to 
you. If you have a weapon, keep it close to your body if you are not 
attacking. Attack or counterattack out from your center. You may keep your 
weapon close to your body, and moving vertically or slightly horizontally, 
but do not lose your centerline. Your centerline is an imaginary vertical line 
that runs directly down the center of your body from the top your head 
down through to the ground. Those who also know me as a Wing Chun 


instructor may cry foul by mixing Wing Chun with Filipino martial arts. 
However, Filipino martial arts has very much to do with controlling, 
protecting, managing and executing the attack from the centerline. Most 
instructors just do not talk about the centerline. If you look at Balintawak, 
modern Arnis, and many other systems, the stick when held in front of you 
actually forms the centerline. They all hold the stick on the centerline. They 
defend the centerline and attack out from it. I can name quite a few systems 
that use this. Protecting your centerline and using distance are the main 
principles to follow when dealing with an edged weapon attacker. 


Specifically if an opponent attacks with an angle 1 slash, (A) I will move 
slightly in the direction of the slash, (B) slap with the palm of my hand or a 
closed fist on his wrists, 


and (C) proceed to strike my opponent’s face with the back of my hand, an 
open palm, or a hammer fist. 


(D) Then proceed to follow-up with a left cross, a right slap, and a left 
elbow controlling his left forearm pushing the head away, 


(E) striking him with my left knee on his deltoid, sternum or right cheek. 


There are situations when the opponent is able to close the gap to perform a 
takedown in order to gain an advantage to wielding the knife. Sometimes 
the attacker does not draw the knife until after the takedown. 


The following involves the scenario with a knife down attack. While 
attempting to punch, 


the opponent may choose to tackle you to the ground. 


He pulls out a knife in the down grip and attempts to stab. 


You must change your position by adjusting to your right and catch the 
knife at the wrist while striking the opponent's face. 


Switching your base to the left, you lever the knife out of the opponent’s 
hand while using your position to gain leverage to throw the opponent over 
and then mounting him. 
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Similarly, the following involves the scenario with a knife up attack. In 
attempting to punch an opponent, again, that opponent may choose to tackle 
you to the ground. 


The opponent pulls out the knife in an upward grip attempting to slash your 
face. 


This time, by shifting to your right to avoid the attack, you grab and pull 
down the opponent by pressing your left knee against the opponent's elbow. 
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Moving your base, you can disarm and then take control. 
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These illustrations are examples of basic knife defense tactics. Although the 
actual techniques may vary, the general tactic will remain the same. 


